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I.    CLASSIFICATION  OF  PLANS  FOR  INDUSTRIAL  TRAINING 


FRANK  MITCHELL  LEAVITT 
Associate  Professor  of  Industrial  Education,  The  University  of  Chicago 


When  one  attempts  to  interpret  the  significance  of  the  numerous 
industrial  or  other  so-called  vocational  schools  which  have  been  organized 
in  the  past  decade,  he  encounters  the  difficulty  of  clearly  differentiating 
the  several  examples  studied.  The  names  of  the  various  schools  do  not 
serve  to  classify  them  as  do  the  terms  "Elementary  School,"  "High 
School,"  "College,"  "University,"  or  even  "Commercial  School," 
"Agricultural  College,"  "Engineering  School,"  and  the  like. 

We  find  these  schools  variously  named;  for  example,  Elementary 
Industrial  School,  Elementary  Technical  School,  Semi-Industrial  School, 
Independent  Industrial  School,  Trade  School,  Pre-Apprentice  School, 
Vocational  School,  Special  Industrial  School,  Technical  High  School,  etc. 

An  examination  of  the  courses  of  study  and  plans  of  organization  of 
these  schools  shows  that  they  merge  and  overlap  in  a  way  which  defies 
absolute  certainty  in  classification.  Classification,  however,  there  must 
be,  and  a  brief  description  or  defense  of  the  one  employed  in  this  volume 
is  here  given. 

In  attempting  to  differentiate  these  schools,  one  comes  to  realize  that 
most  of  them  are  dominated  or  controlled  by  a  very  definite  purpose. 
Perhaps  nothing  serves  better  to  distinguish  all  of  these  schools  from  our 
traditional  educational  institutions  than  the  singleness  of  purpose  with 
which  they  are  administered,  and  the  classification  here  made  is  based 
on  the  fundamental  purposes  of  the  different  types  of  schools  studied. 

One  further  generalization  may  be  made,  namely,  that  in  attempting 
to  meet  the  very  definite  demand  for  training  which  is  motivated  by 
vocational  purpose,  two  rather  distinct  types  of  endeavor  are  to  be 
observed,  one  within  the  present  school  system  and  the  other  in  a  measure 
outside  of,  if  parallel  to,  the  existing  schools.  Generally  speaking,  the 
prevocational  schools,  and  vocational  high  schools  fall  under  the  first 
classification,  while  the  separate  industrial  schools  and  the  trade  schools 
come  under  the  second. 
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PREVOCATIONAL    INDUSTRIAL    TRAINING    IN    THE    SEVENTH    AND 
EIGHTH  GRADES 

The  purpose  of  prevocational  work  seems  to  be  to  secure  the  revision 
of  the  course  of  study  in  the  upper  elementary  grades,  both  as  to  content 
and  method,  in  order  that  the  work  given  therein  may  appeal  to  those 
children  whose  vocational  interests  are  drawing  them  away  from  the 
school  altogether,  and  at  a  time  when  their  education  is  extremely  limited 
and  fragmentary. 

The  schools  employ  the  vocational  motive  as  a  strong  incentive  to 
hold  the  children  in  school,  and  secondarily  as  a  vitalizing  principle  in 
determining  the  subject-matter  of  the  course  of  study.  These  courses  of 
study  are  not  intended  to  deprive  boys  and  girls  of  further  education  in 
the  higher  schools,  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  intended  to  prolong  the 
school  life  of  the  pupils  and  possibly  to  furnish  another  approach  to  the 
high  school. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  schools  of  this  type,  it  is  necessary 
for  one  to  appreciate  this  double  purpose  of  prevocational  work.  The 
word  "vocational"  serves  in  one  case  to  describe  the  end  of  the  education 
given,  and  in  the  other  to  indicate  the  interest  which  is  utilized  as  an 
impelling  force.  These  schools  have  invariably  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  school  system,  articulating  with  it  in  the  most  natural  way,  and  they 
have  eliminated  nothing  of  the  general  culture  which  is  commonly 
included  in  the  work  of  the  upper  elementary  grades. 


INTERMEDIATE,   INDEPENDENT,    OR   SEPARATE   INDUSTRIAL    SCHOOLS 

While  these  schools  have  much  in  common  with  the  prevocational 
schools,  there  is  one  radical  difference.  They  do  not  commonly  prepare 
their  pupils  for  high  schools.  They  are  intended  particularly  for  boys 
and  girls  who,  having  arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  find  themselves  out 
of  harmony  with  schools  and  school  purposes,  as  they  see  them,  and  who 
would,  failing  this  opportunity,  probably  enter  immediately  into  indus- 
trial life.  They  are  to  a  degree  separate  from  both  elementary  and 
secondary  schools,  and  independent  of  their  domination.  While  these 
schools  occasionally  offer  four  years  of  work,  few  children  entering  them 
desire  more  than  a  short-term  trade  course.  The  work  of  the  school, 
therefore,  is  made  to  appeal  directly  and  immediately  to  the  vocational 
interests  of  the  children,  and  this  interest  is  made  the  central  and  pre- 
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dominant  factor  in  the  school.  Cultural  work  is  given,  but  the  propor- 
tion of  time  devoted  to  it  is  generally  less  than  in  prevocational  schools. 
No  scholastic  requirements  for  admission  are  made  in  most  instances, 
the  age  of  fourteen  years  constituting  the  only  necessary  qualification. 
Schools  of  this  type  have  been  most  needed  where  traditional  education 
has  been  strongly  intrenched  and  is  unyielding  to  the  needs  of  the  future 
industrial  workers.  In  some  instances,  where  the  economic  needs  of  the 
pupils  have  been  great,  the  bookwork  has  been  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
and  the  preparation  for  immediate  industrial  efficiency  has  been  made 
the  first  consideration.  Generally,  however,  every  possible  effort  is 
made  to  include  something  of  an  inspirational  and  refining  nature  in  the 
course  of  study. 


THE  VOCATIONAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  vocational  high  school  retains  many  if  not  most  of  the  features 
of  the  traditional  high  school.  It  admits  pupils  only  after  the  completion 
of  the  work  of  the  eight  elementary  grades,  and  seeks  to  advance  them 
along  general  educational  lines,  giving,  however,  the  maximum  amount 
of  training  in  vocational  subjects  possible  without  jeopardizing  the 
pupil's  opportunity  for  advanced  training  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning. 

The  vocational  high  school  differs  from  the  traditional  high  school  in 
its  attitude  toward  the  pupil  who  cannot  take  the  complete  course  but 
who  desires  to  specialize  in  one  of  the  practical  arts  and  to  prepare  for 
early  entry  into  vocational  life.  The  work  is  therefore  carefully  adapted 
to  those  who  can  spend  but  two  years  in  the  high  school.  Four-year 
courses  are  offered,  however,  and  very  commonly  followed  by  the  pupils. 
In  the  last  year  intensive  work  in  the  technique  of  one  trade  or  vocation 
is  often  permitted. 

Thus  the  important  characteristics  of  these  schools  are:  early  atten- 
tion to  vocational  subjects,  opportunity  for  immediate  differentiation, 
for  specialization,  and,  when  elected,  for  considerable  practice  in  trade 
technique.  More  attention  to  the  related  science  and  art  of  the  trade 
or  vocation  is  given  in  the  vocational  high  school  than  in  the  pre- 
vocational work  of  the  grades  or  in  the  separate  industrial  school,  and, 
quite  naturally,  greater  stress  is  laid  on  the  value  of  the  so-called  cultural 
studies. 
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THE  TRADE  SCHOOL 


Neither  the  prevocational  school,  the  separate  industrial  school,  nor 
the  vocational  high  school  claims  to  teach  a  trade.  The  trade  school, 
generally  speaking,  does  not  claim  to  teach  anything  else.  It  is  a  "finish- 
ing" school  and  the  pupil  enters  it  only  when  he  has  determined  what 
occupation  he  desires  to  follow.  What  the  law  school  is  to  the  lawyer,  or 
the  normal  school  is  to  the  teacher,  the  trade  school  is  to  the  young  man 
or  woman  who  has  definitely  determined  to  fit  himself  or  herself  for 
some  chosen  industrial  position. 

Usually  the  only  requirement  for  admission  is  an  age  requirement, 
generally  sixteen  years  of  age  or  over,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
among  the  pupils  in  the  trade  school  great  variety  in  previous  schooling. 
In  the  trade  school  may  be  seen  high-school  graduates,  elementary- 
school  graduates,  and  those  who  have  not  passed  the  fifth  elementary 
grade. 

The  purpose  of  these  schools  is  always  clearly  defined.  They  are 
intended  to  be  thoroughly  " practical' '  and  to  concentrate  on  the  develop- 
ment of  special  skill  and  speed  in  the  technique  of  a  specific  trade,  and  to 
give  considerable  actual  experience  in  shop  processes  and  shop  methods 
of  production. 

The  trade  school  is  not  articulated  in  any  important  way  with  the 
school  system,  for,  while  it  may  receive  pupils  from  prevocational  or 
separate  industrial  schools,  the  preparation  given  in  these  schools  is  not 
demanded  for  admission,  and  the  school  does  not  fit  its  pupils  for  some 
higher  institution,  but  seeks  to  prepare  them  for  a  particular  place  in  the 
industrial  world. 

THE  PART-TIME  CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN 

The  part-time  co-operative  plan  recognizes  the  fact  that  one  may  be 
educated  by  his  work  as  well  as  for  his  work;  it  further  recognizes  that 
the  desirable  combination  of  work  and  study  which  was  formerly  possible 
for  large  numbers  of  children  and  youths  is  today  well-nigh  impossible 
without  a  carefully  planned  scheme  of  co-operatipn  between  the  em- 
ployers and  the  schools.  The  plan  further  recognizes  that  there  is 
nothing  more  unfortunate  in  our  social  order  than  the  necessity  which 
confronts  so  many  children  of  choosing  between  all  school  and  all  work 
at  an  early  age. 
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The  plan  contemplates  an  arrangement  of  school  program  and  shop 
employment  whereby  the  pupil  gains  practical  shop  experience  by 
working  for  an  employer,  and  systematic  instruction  in  the  science  and 
art  of  the  industry  in  the  courses  offered  in  the  school.  The  pupils  work 
in  the  school  and  in  the  shop  during  alternate  and  equal  periods,  usually 
weekly,  and  receive  wages  from  their  employers  while  in  the  shop. 

While  the  plan  is  capable  of  wide  application,  it  should  be  noted  that 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of,  or  in  any  way  render  unnecessary,  the  other 
types  of  vocational  schools  included  in  this  study,  since  the  opportunities 
offered  by  it  are  limited  to  the  number  of  co-operating  employers  and  shop 
positions  which  the  school  authorities  can  secure.  In  some  instances 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  pupils  who  apply  for  such  opportunities 
can  be  received.  It  is  obvious  that  the  public  school  must  be  more 
inclusive  in  its  program. 

THE  CONTINUATION  SCHOOL 

The  continuation  school  also  depends  upon  co-operation  between  the 
employer  and  the  school.  A  minimum  amount  of  time,  however,  is 
devoted  to  the  school  work,  generally  from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week. 

The  co-operative  schools  organized  on  the  half-time  basis  are  planned 
for  those  who  are  still  in  the  school  system  but  who  are  feeling  the 
pressure  of  economic  conditions,  or  the  urge  of  real  life.  The  continua- 
tion school,  on  the  other  hand,  is  planned  for  those  outside  of  the  system, 
and  already  engaged  in  gainful  occupations. 

Pupils  who  have  severed  their  connection  with  the  schools  without 
completing  even  the  work  of  the  elementary  grades  are  induced  to  spend 
from  four  to  eight  hours  a  week  in  school,  either  continuing  the  regular 
grade  work,  or  studying  some  phase  of  the  vocational  work  in  which 
they  are  engaged.  The  first  schools  of  this  type  in  the  United  States 
were  held  in  the  evening,  but  recently  school  authorities  have  endeavored 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  employers,  and  to  provide  for  such  instruc- 
tion within  the  limits  of  the  working  day.  In  two  states  laws  have  been 
enacted  which,  under  certain  conditions,  require  the  employers  to  permit 
children  in  their  employ,  who  are  between  the  ages  of  fourteen  and 
sixteen  years,  to  attend  such  schools  without  loss  of  pay. 

These  schools  are  more  inclusive  than  the  half-time  co-operative 
schools,  since  provision  can  readily  be  made  for  all  who  desire  or  may  be 
required  to  take  the  instruction  provided. 
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VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 


Vocational  guidance  is  a  necessary  corollary  of  vocational  education, 
and  the  ultimate  success  of  either  one  will  depend  upon  the  ability  of  the 
school  system  to  furnish  some  measure  of  the  other. 

When  the  ideal  of  the  school  was  to  furnish  an  identical  education  for 
all  children  there  was  no  need  for  guidance  within  the  school,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  information  within  the  school  organization  to  insure  the 
giving  of  intelligent  advice  regarding  the  major  portion  of  the  vocational 
field.  Such  advice  as  was  given  was  generally  confined  to  those  who 
were  fitting  for  professional  life. 

But  with  the  widening  of  the  educational  horizon,  and  the  broadening 
of  the  school's  sympathy  and  interest,  and  especially  with  the  wide 
opportunity  for  differentiation  of  purpose  and  method  to  be  found 
in  the  schools,  the  absolute  need  for  intelligent  direction  within  the 
school,  and  for  wise  council  and  immediate  assistance  on  entering  upon 
vocational  work,  becomes  apparent. 

Vocational  guidance,  therefore,  may  concern  itself  with  the  choice  of 
schools  and  curricula  within  the  school  system,  with  the  minimizing  of 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  attending  the  transition  from  school  to  work, 
or  with  the  council  and  advice  so  frequently  needed  after  the  young 
worker  has  actually  entered  upon  his  work  to  keep  him  steadfast  in  his 
efforts  and  to  induce  him  to  continue,  wherever  necessary,  some  line  of 
related  study  or  practice. 
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